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BEV. JOHN ETTWEIN'S NOTES OF TEAVEL FBOM 
THE NOBTH BEANCH OP THE SUSQUEHANNA TO 
THE BEAVEE EIVEE, PENNSYLVANIA, 1772. 

CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JOEDAN. 

[In June of 1772, the Moravian Indian town, Wyalusing [in Bradford 
County], consisting of a chapel and school-house, and fifty-two log 
houses and huts, with two hundred and four men, women, and children, 
was abandoned and the converts removed to Friedenstadt, on the 
Beaver Biver. One-half of the converts proceeded by water to Muncy 
Creek, on the west branch of the Susquehanna, where they united with 
the overland division, and together continued on their westward journey. 
The overland division was in charge of the Bev. John Ettwein, whose 
notes of travel we print for the interesting descriptions they give of those 
sections of the State through which he travelled, one hundred and 
twenty-nine years ago. The original manuscript is in the Moravian 
archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.] 

June 11, 1772. — After we crossed the Susquehanna at the 
ford [now Sugar Run Perry] our way led straight to the 
mountains, and after proceeding two miles, we entered the 
Great Swamp, 1 where the undergrowth was so dense that 
ofttimes it was impossible to see one another at the distance 
of six feet. The path was frequently a blind one and yet 
along it sixty head of cattle and fifty horses and colts had 
to be driven, and it needed careful watch to keep them to- 
gether. We lost but one young cow from the entire herd. 
Every morning however, it was necessary to send drivers 
back, as far as ten miles, to whip in such as would during 
the night stray off. At our first night's encampment two 
of our Indians lost themselves while in search of straying 
cattle, and several hours elapsed before we could reach 

1 Ettwein' s course lay south-southwest through Wilmot, Terry, and 
Albany Townships, Bradford County, into Cherry Township, Lycoming 
County, to the watershed, in which rise sources of the Loyalsock and 
Muncy Creeks. 
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them with signal guns. It was daily a matter of astonish- 
ment to me, that any man should presume to traverse this 
swamp, and follow what is called a path. It is at least sixty 
miles in diameter. On the highlands where the Loyalsock 
and Muncy creeks head, it is very rocky and almost im- 
passable. There were indications of abundance of ores 
here. The timber is principally Sugar-maple, Lindens, 
Ash, Oak and "White-pine. What told on me the most, was 
that several days it rained incessantly, and I was wet all day. 
The path led thirty six times across Muncy creek. At in- 
tervals here there were exceedingly rich bottoms, and the 
noblest timber I have seen in America, excepting the cypress 
in South Carolina and Georgia. 

June 14- {Trinity Sunday). — "We met for worship for the 
first time on the journey, but the incessant lowing and 
noise of the cattle, drowned all attempts at discourse and 
singing. 

June 15. — "We passed from the Swamp into an extensive 
and beautiful region of plains. Here the hunters in two 
days shot fifteen deer, the meat of which was dried at the 
fires for use on the journey. 

June 17. — Met a man from the Jerseys, who on his 
return home will pass through Bethlehem, and handed him 
letters for home. 

June 18. — Proceeded to the "West Branch, to Scoon- 
hoven's plantation, one mile above "Wallis's. 1 

June 21 (Sunday). — Held morning and evening services. 
At noon I preached at Mr. Samuel "Wallis' to from fifty to 
sixty hearers, all English, some of whom had come from a 
distance of twenty miles. 

June 22.— -We had a market day in camp. Mr. Wallis 
bought of us fifteen head of young cattle and some canoes, 
others bowls, firkins, buckets, tubs and diverse iron ware. A 
trader's agent smuggled some rum into the perlieus of the 

1 Beading Howell's map of 1790, notes Wallis's mill on a run near 
the West Branch, about four miles above the mouth of Muncy Creek. 
On the 20th the water party joined Ettwein's. 
VOL. XXV. — 14 
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camp, and when discovered, we handed the contraband to 
Mr. Wallis for safekeeping, until the trader should return. 
Twenty hundred weight of flour which I had purchased was 
here distributed. 

June 2S-24-. — Broke up camp and moved on. Passed 
the Loyalsock at the place where Count Zinzendorf visited 
thirty years ago, and Lycoming creek, which marks the 
boundary line of lands purchased from the Indians. 1 At 
both places we found white settlers. One mile above the 
Lycoming stood formerly the town of QuenischaschacH 
[Linden] where Nathaniel Davis has lived for six years. 
He related that when our missionaries Grube and Mack 
visited there [Aug. 1753] , a couple of Shawanese, who were 
inimical to the whites demanded Grube's surrender, in order 
to murder him, that he [Davis] had replied, " the white 
man is seated in my house, and there no harm should befall 
him." 

We encamped above Larry's Creek. 2 Here Newolike's 
wife visited our Joseph [convert] ; she stated that her hus- 
band was ill, otherwise both of them and the family, would 
have emigrated with us to the "West. 

June 25. — We encamped opposite Long Island. 3 Here 
rattlesnakes seemed to hold undisputed sway, and they were 
killed at all points. Not more than half an hour after our 
arrival, a horse was brought in, that had been bitten in the 
nose. His head swelled up frightfully, and as it rained the 
remedy that had been applied failed to take proper effect, 
and the poor animal perished the next day. 

June 26. — Today I assembled the men, told them, that we 
had progressed but thirty miles during the past week, and 
that if we failed to make more rapid headway, our large 
company would come to want, that it would be prudent 
under these circumstances, to leave the sick woman, her 
husband and their friends on the island, (for I expected her 

1 At the treaty at Fort Stanwix in November, 1768. 

2 One mile east from Jersey Shore. 

3 The island in the Susquehanna at Jersey Shore. 
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to die in a day or two) ; that Nathaniel Davis and his party- 
would come up and they could join him, and that we 
would send men and fresh horses for them from Chinkla- 
camoose. It was furthermore decided that the strongest 
of our company should proceed in five canoes with the 
baggage of the women as far a Chinklacamoose. 1 

June 27. — Arrived at Campbell's, where we met Mr. An- 
derson, who dissuaded us from attempting to embark in 
canoes, stating the water was too shallow for navigation. 
Hereupon the canoes and sundry utensils were sold, and 
some glass, nails and iron ware left here in trust. It having 
rained incessantly for several days, our effects were wet 
through and some damaged. 

June 28 (Sunday). — By request, I preached in English to 
a goodly audience of assembled settlers from the Bald 
Eagle creek and the south shore of the "West Branch. As 
no ordained minister of the Gospel was settled in the neigh- 
borhood, I was requested to baptize, and accordingly ad- 
ministered the sacrament to the new born daughter of a 
Frenchman, Fourney, by name (calling her Cunigunda) 
and to the son of a Catholic, Antoine White, whom I 
named John. 

Joshua [convert] convoked the men, and persuaded them, 
(despite their yesterday's deliberations to the contrary), to 
carry Elizabeth [convert] who was sick, along, and also to 
send lame Jonathan [convert] with a string of wampum 
ahead to Langundontenink, 2 Kaskaskunk, 3 and G-ekele- 
mekhpeekink. 4 As they consulted neither me or Roth in 
this business, we took no farther notice of it, but it proved, 
however, the beginning of diverse perplexities. 

June 29. — My fifty-second birthday. We set out from the 
island by land, and I with several others, from this day on, 

1 An Indian town on the site of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, and the 
central point on the path. 
* Friedenstadt, on the Beaver. 

3 Located in Lawrence County. 

4 In Oxford Township, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
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led the caravan. Traveled fourteen miles to Beech creek, 
on the path agreed on. After encamping here, the men re- 
turned with horses to fetch up the baggage. This they did 
daily, and thus were compelled to travel the road three 
times. 

June SO. — Bro. Both and wife came up from the rear 
with the others, excepting Elizabeth and her friends, she 
being too ill, to allow of her being carried. Thereupon I 
moved on nine miles to a salt-lick. As I was in search of 
Koth's horse, to send it back to his camp, I trod upon a 
fifteen year old rattlesnake. Such was my fright, that for 
days I took every step with dread, fancying every rustling 
leaf to be the movement of a venomous serpent. The two 
Indians with me, despatched the reptile. 

July #. — Bro. Roth and the others again came to the 
front. 

July 3. — In company of Cornelius and William [con- 
verts] I advanced early in the morning. Up to this time 
we had passed only through a beautiful and fertile region of 
country, 1 but now our way lead across mountains. On 
reaching a summit, when eight miles along, we saw the 
bold peaks between the West Branch and the Juniata. 
Were compelled to encamp on a dry elevation, and to 
fetch water from the foot of the mountain. A poor little 
cripple, aged ten years, a son of the late Jonas [convert] , 
whom his mother had carried all the way in a basket from 
one station to another, was very weak today, and ex- 
pressed the wish to be baptized. Bro. Roth administered 
the sacrament and named him Nathan. 

July 4- — Early today there came two Indians from Kas- 
kasky, en route to Stockbridge, who I invited to breakfast. 

1 Thus far, on leaving the site of Lock Haven, they had pushed down 
the valley of the Bald Eagle, bounded by the Bald Eagle Eidge to the 
south and the Allegheny proper on the north. Now they began the 
ascent of the latter, which is the backbone of Howard, Snowshoe, 
Boggs, and Houston Townships, Centre County, a tract of broken and 
wild Alpine region of country. 
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One of them spoke English fluently. In his childhood, he 
had been taken by the whites prisoner, but since then 
turned a complete Indian in his mode of life. We pro- 
ceeded four miles into the mountains. Roth from this 
point summoned to Great Island by an express. Thither 
went Joshua with twelve men [converts] , to fetch up his 
sick friend, and when he arrived there she was near her 
end. She died on the evening of the 5th. just an hour 
prior to Roth's arrival. The next day he buried her. 

On the evening of the 6th., Roth rejoined us in camp. 

July 7. — Moved on six miles to a spring — a heavy thun- 
der storm with rain. 

July 8. — Advanced six miles to the "West Moshannek 1 
over precipitous and ugly mountains, and through two 
nasty rocky streams. In fording the second, I fell neck 
deep into the water. Had it been at any other season of 
the year, we could not have endured so much wading in 
streams. 

July 9. — Advanced but two miles to a run in the swamp. 
We were almost broken down, and those who carried the 
luggage, could with difficulty climb the mountains. 

July 10. — Lay in camp, as some of our horses had strayed, 
and I had to send mine back twice to the other camp. 

July 11. — We found Nathan released from all suffering — 
his death had been unobserved. His emaciated remains 
were interred along side of the path, and I cut his name 
into a tree that overshadowed his lonely grave, and then 
we moved eight miles to an old beaver-dam. 

July 12 {Sunday). — Bro. Roth and his party came up. In 
the evening we met for worship, and afterwards a collection 
of corn and beans, taken up for the poor. 

July 18. — Proceeded six miles to a spring, in a beautiful 
widely expanded mountain meadow. Scarcely had we en- 
camped, when a frightful storm swept over us. The angry 
clouds, like mountains, piled themselves up in the heavens, 

1 This stream empties into the West Branch, between Clearfield and 
Centre Counties. 
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the lightening, like snakes of fire leaped in forked flames 
over the sky, the thunder rolled like siege artillery, and the 
rain came down with the sound of many waters, or the 
rushing of a mighty cataract. It was a war of the elements. 
The tall oaks bowed before the storm, and where the timber 
failed to do obeisance, it was snapped like glass, in the grasp 
of the roaring wind. My companions, to my surprise, 
heeded none of this, but cut sapplings and collected bark 
and built huts, which were completed, as the storm passed 
over. 

July 14- — Reached Clearfield creek, where the buffaloes 
formerly cleared large tracts of undergrowth, so as to give 
them the appearance of cleared fields; hence the Indians 
call the creek Clearfield. Here at night and next morning, 
to the great joy of the hungry, nine deer were shot. 
"Whoever shoots a deer, has for his private portion, the 
skins and inwards, the meat he must bring into camp for 
distribution. It proved advantageous for us not to keep so 
closely together, as we had at first designed, for if the number 
in camp is large, one or two deer when cut up, afforded but 
a scanty morsel to each individual. So it happened that 
scarce a day passed, without there being a distribution of 
venison in the advance, the centre, and the rear camp. (On 
the route there were one hundred and fifty deer, and but 
three bears shot.) 

As there was a growing impatience observable among 
those who were called on to aid others with their horses, to 
press on, and not be detained, I spent a sleepless night. 
But on 

July 16, after representing the state of the case to the 
dissatisfied, I felt reassured, and journeyed on with a few of 
the men two miles in a pelting rain to the site of Chinklaca- 
moose, where we found but three huts and a few patches of 
Indian corn. The name signifies, "No one tarries here 
willingly." ' It may, perhaps, be traced to the circumstance, 

1 Christian F. Post lodged here on his way to the Ohio country in 
August of 1758. It is noted on Scull's map. 
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that some thirty years ago an Indian resided here — (a hermit 
life upon a rock) — who was wont to appear to the Indian 
hunters in frightful shapes. Some of these too, he killed, 
others he robbed of their skins, and this he did for many 
years. We moved on four miles and were obliged to wade 
the river three times, here rapid and full of ripples. 

July 17. — Advanced only four miles to a creek, that 
comes out from the north-west. 1 Had a narrow and stony 
spot for our camp. 

July 18. — Moved on without waiting for Roth and his 
division, which on account of the rain had remained in 
camp. Today Shebosch lost a colt from the bite of a rattle- 
snake. Here we left the West Branch three miles to the 
north-west up the creek, crossing it five times. Here the 
path went precipitately up the mountain to the summit, to 
a spring, the first waters of the Ohio. 2 

July 19 (Sunday). — As yesterday, but two families kept 
with me, because of the rain, but we passed a quiet day and 
dried our effects. In the evening the ponkis were excessively 
annoying, so that the cattle pressed towards and into our 
camp, to escape their persecutors in the smoke of the fires. 
This vermin is a plague to man and beast, both by day and 
night. But in the swamp, through which we were now 
passing, their name is legion, and hence the Indians call it 
Ponks-utenink i.e. " the town of the Ponkis" — The word is 
equivalent to living dust and ashes, the vermin being so small 
as not to be seen, and their bite, burning hot as sparks of 
fire or hot ashes. One of the converts related the following 
Indian myth: that the aforecited Indian hermit and sor- 
cerer, after many years having been a terror to all Indians, 
had been killed by one, who had burned his bones. The 
wind blew his ashes into the swamp and they became living 
things, and hence the ponkis. 

1 Anderson's Creek, in Pike Township. 

2 Probably the sources of the north branch of the Mahoning, which 
rises in Brady Township, Clearfield County, and empties into the Alle- 
gheny, ten miles above Kittanning. 
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July 20. — "We traveled on through the swamp, and after 
five miles, crossed the path that leads from Frankstown x to 
Goshgoshink 2 and two miles beyond this point, encamped 
at a run [a branch of the Mahoning]. At five o'clock 
p.m. came Peter, Boas and Michael, with fourteen unbap- 
tized Indians from Langundontenink, to meet us, with four 
horses and five bushels of Indian corn. Two of them went 
out to hunt, and in half an hour Michael brought in a deer 
to my fire. Esther hunted up the large camp-kittle, and 
soon all hands had their fill of venison and rice. That 
night and the following morning, there were four deer shot 
by my company. 

July 21. — The rear division came up, and the destitute, 
viz. such as had lived solely upon meat and milk, were sup- 
plied each with one pint of Indian corn. We proceeded six 
miles to the first creek, and camped. 

July 22. — We journeyed on four miles, to the first fork, 
where a small creek, comes down from the north. 

July 23. — Again, today, four miles to the second fork — to 
a creek coming in from the south-east. 

July 21/.. — The path soon left the creek, over valleys and 
heights to a spring. We now had left the swamp and were 
free from the plague of ponkis. Huckelberries were found 
in abundance, which were enjoyed. Our today's station 
was five miles, and about so far we advanced on 

July 25, and encamped at a salt lick, where we kept a 
religious service, three miles from the large creek, which 
runs in a horse shoe and which is navigable for canoes 
when the water is high. It is a four days journey by water 
to this point, where the Ohio is struck, whereas by land, the 
point can be reached in one day. Some of our young peo- 
ple went to the creek to fish, others to hunt, and at sunset 
they came in with two deer and four strings of fish. 

July 26 {Sunday). — Early to day Anton [convert] Na- 
thaniel Davis and others, who up to this time had brought 

1 See Scull's map of Pennsylvania, 1759. 

2 Located in Venango County. 
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up the rear, came to my camp. Both preached in the 
morning and I at evening. At this place a sufficiency of 
fish were taken to supply the entire camp, large pike and 
salmon, but especially a large species unknown to us all re- 
sembling the sheepshead, in these parts called the Buffalo- 
fish. In place of a skull they have two small white stones 
(probosis ?) lying towards each other — the mouth resem- 
bles that of a sucker, but without teeth; instead, in the 
throat, it has two pieces of bone fitting one on the other, in 
form of a large shoemaker's pincers, with which it crushes 
the mussels, its proper food. The meat is better than rock- 
fish, and is without fins. We also took an unknown spe- 
cies of tortoise, as large as a goose, with a long neck, 
pointed head and eyes like a dove. The shell is hard only 
along the back and below in the middle, otherwise all 
around soft and liver-colored. At the creek here, we also 
noticed good stone-coals. 

July 27. — We proceeded over a long mountain to Tschach- 
kat, four miles to where the path from Ligonier passes 
north, then four miles over a mountain to a creek coming 
from the south-west, and then one mile to a small run. 

July 28. — Advanced eight miles over hill and valley to a 
bad spring. Here we were met by the Indians from Kas- 
kaskia en route for Shemung. 

July 29. — With sunrise we were again on the way, as we 
desired to day to strike the Ohio [i.e. Allegheny] , and in the 
evening we arrived there without mishap. For three days 
the weather had been excessively warm, and we traveled over 
plains and highlands where the wind and fires had wrecked 
all the timber confusedly together, so that our progress was 
a difficult thing. The land is mostly arable and much of it 
good. The bean-grass in many places, reached up to my 
horses back, and stood as thick as though it had been 
sowed. We came to eight miles above Kittaning, not far 
above Kawuntschhannink, down a very precipitous moun- 
tain, (so much so that we were compelled to take off our 
shoes to effect the descent), to the Ohio, which here is not 
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quite so broad as the Delaware at Easton, and scarce reached 
to our horses bellies, as we forded it. 

July SO. — Some of the men began to make bark canoes, 
in order to proceed by water with the heavy baggage, and 
with the aged and the sick, and also to look out supplies in 
and about Pittsburgh. To those who had fallen back in 
the rear, we despatched horses. There was an abundance 
of mussels here, of which the Indians ate plentifully. As I 
had sore feet and was worn down, I determined to go on in 
advance. 

July 31. — I set out on horseback with Peter and Jacob. 
(Up to this time, Both and I, as well as others, had traveled 
on foot.) The path led about three miles down on the 
north bank of the river, then over a high mountain, and 
about eight miles from the Ohio, there were extensive 
plains, then succeeded good land with rich vegetation and 
flowers. The country reminded me of Carolina. Having 
ridden twenty-five miles, we lodged for the night with two 
Indians who were out hunting. One of them gave me a 
fine fawn. In the creek on which we camped were several 
salt-springs. 

August 1. — John Heckewelder met us with some Indians 
and two horses. The Indians turned back with us, and 
Heckewelder went on with some supplies to meet Roth and 
his division. We rode briskly the whole day, accomplishing 
forty miles, and late at night entered Langundontenink 
(Friedenstadt). 1 

The beginning of this memorable journey was not au- 
spicious, as the measles broke out. The epidemic proved a 
hinderance to our progress, as it attacked both adults and 
children. The former had to lay by at least two or three 
days, after being taken ill, and the children had to be car- 
ried. Matters, however, went so well with the sick as to be 
cause of surprise ; all that they required was a drink made 
of the large sarsaparilla, which proved efficacious in bringing 
out the erruption. The milk supplied by our cows went far 
1 Both' s division arrived at the town August 5. 
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toward our daily support. Scarce a day passed but what we 
could distribute rations of meat. True, we heard complaints 
that there was no flour, nor corn, nor beans, but never did a 
soul go to bed hungry. None received injury to his person, 
although dangers were without number ; especially on the 
West Branch, where there were rattlesnakes in abundance. 
I know that upwards of fifty were killed. That peace and 
unity should have prevailed was a matter of gratitude. It 
is true, at times, that there were indications of the old 
feeling of opposition inborn in the Mohicans towards the 
Delawares, yet no contention came to our notice. 

Ettwein. 



